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Dart Fairthorne, in Vick’s Magazine for 
August, gives a poem on the “ Message of 
the Flowers,” of which these are the first 
and last stanzas : 


0, roses, blooming royally, you bring me, in 
your splendor, 
A message of the summer-time—an idyl of 
the dew ; 
A glimpse of all things beautiful—a hint of 
all things tender, 
A dream of all things wonderful, all fair, 
and sweet, and true. 


And never yet did man go search the flower 
pages over, 

Or pry between the perfumed leaves like 
bee or humming bird, 

But there be found the treasured sweets,and 
there he might discover 


A message of the better life, though lack- will 


ing voice and word. 





Make your Plans for the coming day, 
in the previous evening, and then go to 
work according to the plan made without 
hesitation or change. 





Mr. and Mre.T. W. Cowan were en- 
tertained on Tuesday of last week by Capt. 
J.E. Hetherington, at Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
Mr. P. H. Elwood and Mr. J. Van Deusen 
joined the company, and ali spent a pleas- 
ant day in the Captain's apiaries. 





The St. Joseph, Mo., Inter-State Ex- 
position will be held on Sept. 12 to 17, 1887. 
Mr. J. G. Graham, Agency, Mo., is the 
superintendent of the Apiary Department, 
in which $267 in premiums are offered, be- 
sides diplomas, 





Will you Exhibit at the Fair? If so, 
we will supply you all the copies of the Ber 
JOURNAL that you may desire to distribute 
to the bee-keepers you may meet there. We 
also have colored posters to put up over 


The vote for officers resulted as follows : 


Cook, 5; G. M. Doolittle, 5 ; A. L. Root, 3 ; C. 
F. Muth, 3; scattering and blanks, 5. 


Thomas G. Newman, 140; blanks, 5. 


Prof. A. J. Cook, 118 ; Dr. C. C. Miller, 118 ; 
A. I. Root, 112 ; G. W. Demaree, 107 ; James 


Dadant, 7 ; scattering (three or less), 30. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union.— 


For President.—James Heddon, 124; Prof. 


For Manager, Secretary and Treasurer.— 


For Vice-Presidents —G. M. Doolittle, T18 ; 


Heddon, 11; W. Z.Hutchinson, 8; Charles 


It will be seen therefore that all the 
officers for the past two years are re-elected, 
and wil! at once enter upon their duties. 
Every vote was in favorof the Constitu- 
tional amendments, as noted on page 454. 


The following are the notices so far given 
to the second annual report of the Union by 
the bee-periodicals : 


We are giad to note that the National Bee- 
pen ed Union has fully demonstrated its 
usefulness and its ability to defend the 
rights of its patrons. Through this medium 
of strength the bee-keeper has more than 
once been enabled to accomplish what he 
could not have done single-handed. While 
we do not favor trades’-unions in general, 
we must say that the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
under the present efficient management, has 
done good work for the cause it represents, 
and that,.too, without the evil results which 
have been so characteristic of other trades- 
unions. Every bee-keeper having any in- 
terests at stake, who would secure the 
benefits of the Union, ought surely to be- 
come a member.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


The second annual report from the Gen- 
eral Manager of the National Bee Keepers’ 
Union is before us. It recounts the work 
which has been done duri the past year 
through the influence of the Union. The 
financial statement fortwo years up to June 
1, 1887, shows receipts of $775 ; expenses in 
connection with the defense of suits, and 
for printing, stationery, ete., $550. The 
balance on hand at the present time is $224, 
and the Manager estimates that this amount 

be required to cover the expenses of the 
several svits which are now before the 
courts. The assessment and dues amount- 
ing to $1.25 for the ensuing year are due, 
and the Manager would like to have prompt 
returns from all present members, and from 
all new ones who consider it in their interest 
to join the association.—Canadian Bee Jour. 


The report of the General Manager of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union has been re- 
ceived. We have on several occasions called 
attention to the importance of every bee- 
keeper becoming a member of this organi- 
zation. The report of Manager Newman 
seems sufficient to convince all who keep 
bees. that they are liable to be prosecuted— 
—- persecuted is the more proper term 

use—at any time. A man with plenty of 
means can stand the expense of a lawsuit, a 
poor man cannot; hence the necessity of 
joining the Union. Manager Newman can 
supply the proper papers.—Apiculturist. 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Union is an 
organization for the defense of the pursuit 
against those who would injure it and its 
devotees ; and this is its chief divergence 
from trades-unions in general, which too 
often attempt to control the capital of 
others upon which they thrive, and thus 
destroy the foundation upon which their 
superstructure and means of prosperity 
rest. 





Indiana State Fair.—We are reminded 
at this early day of this approaching annual 





exhibits of honey, wax, supplies, etc. Send 


for them early, so as to be sure to have! cheerful poster sent to this office. 


them on hand in time, They will cost you 


nothing, but we should like to have you get 
upaclub for the Bez JourNAL, if you can 


possibly do so. 


event, commencing Sept. 19, by a bright and 
Improve- 
ments are being made, more special exhibi- 
tion buildings erected, a new roof on the 
main exhibition hall, and the grounds én- 


The Youth’s Companion for last 


week contained an article entitled “ Bee- 


Keeping,” by “ Arthur Warren.” It is well- 
written, and shows that he was well-versed 
in the pursuit. This is the last paragraph : 


Bee-keeping is a pleasant and pocttatie 
yy 6 It is practiced to a greater extent 
in the United States than in any other part 
of the world, and the bees add millions of 
dollars a year to our national wealth. Any 
reader of the Comey who lives in the 
country, can keep if he will first seek 
the advice of an authoritative book upon the 
subject; but he must remember that bees 
require as much care as choice sheep, or 
cattle, or blooded horses, and that the true 
keeper is even more assiduous in guard- 
ing his colonies than is the farmer in look- 
ing to his flocks and herds. Properly hived 
and watched, bees will obey the behest of 


man, and labor for him as well as for them- 
selves. 


The Youth's Companion is an excellent 
periodical for young persons,and well worth 
the subscription price ($1.75 a year). It is 
published by Perry Mason&Co., Boston,Mass. 





The Honey Crop and Prices.—We 
have several times cautioned those having 
any honey to sell, to hold back for the 
advance in prices, which must surely come 
very soon. In reference to this matter, Mr. 
8. F. Newman, of Norwalk, O., writes as 
follows: 

The honey crop in this section is almost an 
entire failure. Probably about one-tenth of 
acrop has been gathered. There is no ques- 


tion as to the advance in price. It certainly 
will reach 20 cents within 60 days. 


What little hope there was fora fall crop 
is daily dwindling. The extremely hot and 
dry weather has “burnt up” almost every- 
thing, and all crops are suffering, and prices 
of every crop are advancing. Do not sell 
any honey until the end of September, is the 
best advice that can be given. Really, this 
year’s crop of honey is but little, if any, 
more than will be required for winter stores 
for the bees, if used for that purpose. Prices 
should be dvubled at least within two 
months. 





_- 





Destroyed by Fire.—We are sorry to 
learn that the store and shopof J. B. Mason 
& Sons, at Mechanic Falls, Maine, were 
burned up on Saturday, July 30,1887. We 
sympathize with our friends in their loss, 
and are very much surprised that while 
they say the loss amounts to $3,000, they do 


was insured. 


It seems to us that it borders on “ criminal 
carelessness’ for anyone to neglect to insure 
their property against fire, etc., when they 
have dependents who would suffer by their 
inattention to the duties of life. We do not 
know that this is the case with friend Mason 
(and bope it is not the case), and these re- 
marks are not intended to be personal; but 
they show our views of the importance of 
insuring property against a calamity. 


We will also state that we do notthinka 
man has the right (in the light of the preg- 
ent), to neglect to insure his life, when he 
has a dependent family leaning on him for 
support! He should provide for them by 
an insurance on his life, and carry it, if 
need be, to the personal sacrifice of some 
luxury (or even necessity), so that his off- 
spring may not be “ beggared”’ in the event 








larged. 


of his death. 


not intimate whether or not the property . 
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QUERIES 


With Replies thereto. 





{It is quite useless to ask for answers to 


Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Eb.] 


— SSS 


Top-Storage vs. Side-Storage. 


Query 453.—What is the difference in 
top-storage, over the brood-chamber, and side- 
storage with permanent division-hoard, the bees 
to enter the side-arrangement from the outside 
entrance ; rurplus frames about &x10 inches, and 
no comb-guices and no foundation starters to be 
used ?7—hentucky. 


I think the difference would bein 
favor of top-storage.—C. C. MILLER. 


The amount of “ difference ” would 
be pretty hard to determine, but it 
would be decidedly in favor of top- 
storing.—J. P. H. BRown. 

I prefer wholly top-storage, as 
being more convenient, and just as 
protitable.—A. J. Cook. 

The difference is that bees will store 
more honey over the brood than at 
any other point.—G. L. TINKER. 


Side-storage does not work well in 
this locality, with any hive that I 
have seen constructed for that pur- 
pose.—H. D. CuTTING. 


There will be more side-storage 
with such deep surplus frames, than 
there would be otherwise. We have 
used side-storing bives for years, and 
finally abandoned them ay: on 
but some are successful with them.— 
DaDANT & SON. 

The difference is that the top-stor- 
age system is cheaper, much more 
quickly manipulated, safer from rob- 
bers, easier, pleasanter, and gives 
us the whitest honey, freest from bee- 
bread—just as 1 have advocated for 
over 15 years.—_J AMES HEDDON. 


I do not know, as I have never 
tested it. I think, however, the side 
arrangement would not prove accept- 
able. It is too theoretical to suit my- 
self, and 1 think the idea could not 
have originated in the brain of an ex- 
pert.—J. E. Ponpb. 

Top-storage secures as good results 
as side-stoiage, and requires less 
labor. You speak of an “outside” 
entrance; in what way does it differ 
from an “inside” entrance? If no 
comb guides or starters are used, the 
combs may be built crosswise.—W. 
Z. HUTCHINSON. 

The difference is.as practicable is 
toimpracticable. Side-storing is of 
doubtful utility when no division- 
board is between, and is entirely im- 

racticable with a permanent division 
Derween the brood-nest and the side 
department. Bees work best over the 
brood-nest because the heat and odor 
of the bees rises and fills the surplus 
cases more to the taste of the bees 





than they could enjoy it at the side 
of the brood-nest. s instinctively 
store their honey so as to have the 
brood-nest between their stores and 
the entrance to their domiciles, be it a 
hollow tree or a properly constructed 
bee hive.-—G. W. DEMAREE., 
Probably some honey in the former 
and none in the latter. No one would 
think of working bees without guides 
(starters) or foundation at this age of 
the world, and compelling the bees to 
enter the sections from the outside 
would cut off all Peeapoct of a honey 
crop in any event.—G. M. DooLiTTLe. 


Top-storage is far preferable in 
every way. It would be difficult to 
figure out a differentiated statement of 
quantities, but it would all tell on the 
side of top-storing—decidedly.—THE 
EDITOR. 


Double Bee-Space abore the Brood-Nest. 





Query 454.—Is a double bee-space be- 
tween the surplus and brood apartments of any 
advantage 7—J. W.38. 


Yes, of great advantage.—A. J. 
Cook. 

In some respects it is a disadvan- 
tage. —J. P. H. Brown. 


Two bee-spaces, rightly made, are 
of advantage.—C. C. MILLER. 

No. We must have the honey- 
apartment as close to the brood as 
possible.—DADANT & Son. 


No, not if I understand the ques- 
tion correctly. —G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


It prevents to a great extent the 
building of brace-combs, and allows 
the sections to be removed for tiering 
up with less trouble.—H. D. CuTTIN@a. 


lt is avery great advantage if the 
double bee-space is formed by a 
movable honey-board. It effectually 

revents the building of brace-combs 

neath the supers, so that the latter 
are readily removed or tiered up as 
needs be.—G. L. TINKER. 


I think not, but a disadvantage 
rather, as it would cause the building 
of brace-combs and ladder-steps to 
the surplus chamber. There can cer- 
tainly be no need for such space, and 
all extra space is filled with comb to 
bother awfully when manipulating.— 
J. E. Ponb. 


The advantage of a double bee- 
space is this: The lower bee-space 
will contain the brace-combs that 
with only one bee-space would be at- 
tached to the bottom of the sections, 
or to the wide frames, if they are 
used. No brace-combs are built in 
the upper bee-space, and when the 
supers are taken off, the bottoms of 
the sections are clean.—W. Z. HutTcu- 
INSON. 


I would prefer a ‘** single bee-space ” 
between the brood and the surplus 
departments, if there was em d way of 
preventing the bees from sticking the 
two apartments together; but as this 
cannot be done without the ‘double 
bee-spaces,” in the way of metal 
queen-excluders, honey-boards, or my 
slotted top-bar frames, I find the 
**double bee-spaces” a greater ad- 





=. a 
vantage. The double bee-spaces, jf 
properly arranged, prevent all pits 
of comb between the section-cases 
and the tops of the brood-frames, anq 
make the * tiering up system ” rapiq 
and pleasant. Certainly this is ap 
‘“advantage.”—G. W. DEMAREE. 


No, but two bee-spaces with the 
break-joint honey-board between, jg 
of immense advantage, and this | 
have been trying to impress upon the 
minds ef my brother bee-keepers for 
nearly ten years, and many are now 
seeing and taking advantage of it, 
A few who have just found it out, are 
falsely claiming it as their own.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 

Yes; by it, cleaner sections are ob- 
tained, and brace-combs avoided— 
THE EDITOR. 





Bees Working in Sections Early, 


Query 455.—How would it do to get 
bees to work in the sections early, by first placing 
a frame of sections with foundation starters, then 
a frame of ripe brood and bees, then a frame of 
sections, and another frame of bees and honey 
then a frame of sections, etc., alternating them} 
Would not this at get the bees to work at once 
in the sections? Mr. John Wileman could now 
take a}4 ton of comb honey from his 8 colonies 
worked on the above plan.—New York. 


The trouble is that you would get 
lots oF pes in the sections, by that 
method.—DADANT & Son, 


It would be sorry looking comb 
honey gotten in that way. I should 
much prefer the contraction plan.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


While your plan encourages the 
bees to un early start in the sections, 
it is attended with objections.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


The above plan would work all 
right. but with no satisfaction to me. 
The ¥ ton of honey to 8 colonies is 
easy enough, provided the bees can 
find nectar enough to convert into 
honey.—H. D. CuTTine. 


The plan is excellent, though | 
think one frame of brood would do 
nearly as wellas so many. This, of 
course, would only work where sec- 
ond story hives were in use.—A. J. 
Cook. 

It would start the bees in sections, 
but you can start them just as well by 
putting in the super a single section 
containing some honey uncapped. | 
should not like the proposed plan.— 
C. C. MILLER. 

With my hive construction and 
locality no such extra labor is needed; 
again, the comb would be apt to be 
stained—it might contain pollen, also. 
If I considered a manipulation of such 
nature advantageous, I should take 
advantage of it by quickly placing 4 
case of sections between the two cases 
of my new brood-chamber. We must 
learn to avoid time-consuming manip- 
ulation.—JAMES HEDDON. 


It would not do forme. ‘ For the 
life of me” I cannot understand why 
any one has got to induce the bees to 
go to work in the section-cases if the 
brood-nest is crowded with brood and 
honey, and there are field workers 
ready, and honey in the flowers wait- 
ing to be gathered. Under such cil- 
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stances, when I adjust a section- 
cum‘on the hive, the bees will take 
possession of it, and have their heads 
sticking up through the openings at 
the top of the case before I can put on 
the quilt and hive-cover. Get your 
prood-chambers “chock full” of 
workers of the right age to gather 
honey, and have the brood-nest full of 
ynhatehed. and hatching brood, put 
on your section-cases at the right 
time, and if your bees do not store 
honey promptly and rapidly, you just 
set it down that there is no honey in 
the fields. Ido not want any brood 
close to my nice honey in the sections. 
—G.W. DEMAREE. 

This plan would undoubtedly start 
the bees to work in the sections, but 
it is too much ‘“ machinery,” and 
they will start soon enough if the 
sections have drawn comb, if there 
is any honey being gathered in excess 
of what is being used. How much 
honey did Mr. John W. get from 8 
colonies worked upon some other plan? 
How about pollen and brood in the 
sections ?—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

I do not think this plan will ‘‘ pan 
out” well at all. The brood-chamber 
is the proper place in which to rear 
prood, and all attempts that [ have 
heard of in the direction of this query, 
have proved failures. Many plans 
seem very fine in theory to the novice, 
that in practice prove worse than 
valueless, and in my opinion the re- 
sult that will follow working on the 
above theory, will give brood when 
and where it is not wanted, and no 
re honey as a recompense.—J. E. 
OND. 


This is a successful method of 
working for comb honey. <A _bee- 
keeper in Pennsylvania took 100 
pounds of comb honey in sections 
from a colony of Syrio-Albino bees 
worked on this plan the present poor 
season, and increased to 6 colonies. 
It is easy to get the bees started in 
the sections. If the frames of sec- 
tions, just before being sealed, are 
lifted to an upper case, the honey will 
be very nice. This method is usually 
— without separators.—G. L. 

INKER, 


While it may get the bees to start 
early, the plan is too objectionable to 
be recommended.—THe EDITOR. 





_- 


Convention Notices. 








@” The next meeting of the Northwestern IIli- 
nois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will be held at «. J. Cumming’s, in 
Guilford, 4 miles northeast of Rockford, Llls., on 
Thursday, Aug. 18, 1887. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 








@” The Cedar Vailey Bee-Keepers’ A iation 
will be held at waterloo, lowa, on Sept. 6 and 7 
1887. The Cedar Valley Bee-Keepers’ uce and 
Supply Union will meet with the above Associa- 
tion. This meeting will be made both pleasant 
and profitable to bee-keepers. All interested in 
apiculture are cordially invited to attend. Do not 
be discouraged with this year's crop, but come and 
have a good time. H. BE. HUBBARD, See. 





Union Convention at Chi o.—The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society and 
the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
meet in joint convention in Chicago, Ills., on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Novem- 
ber 16, 17 and 18, 1887. This date will 
occur during the second week of the Fat 


Stock Show, when excursion rates will be 
very low. 





Correspondence. 











This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near tne center of the State named; 
3 north of the center; 2 south; OF east; 
*O west; and this 4 northeast; “O northwest: 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Effects of Drouth—Sweet Clover, 


DR. C. C, MILLER. 


On page 467, Prof. Cook is quoted 
assaying: ‘*The season has proven 
that drouth alone does not surely pre- 
vent the secretion of nectar by the 
flowers.” I venture to make the 
assertion that the season has proven 
that drouth alone does surely prevent 
the secretion of nectar by the flowers. 
I have no doubt Prof. k is right 
as to the amount of drouth in his 
locality this year, and it is undoubt- 
edly true, I think, that a moderate 
drouth is favorable rather than other- 
wise for securing a crop of honey. Mr. 
Quinby, if I remember correctly, 
claimed that the best time for storing 
honey rapidly was when it was so dry 
that farmers were just beginning to 
complain of the drouth. I suppose 
the reason is that at such times the 
nectar is partially evaporated when 
gathered by the ,and of course 
the less water the bees are obliged to 
carry into the hives in the nectar, the 
more honey they will store in a given 
length of time. But let the drouth 
continue long enough, and become 
severe enough, and the case is quite 
different. 

Itis a little risky to make almost 
any positive statement about bees, 
there are so many chances of bein 
mistaken, but I can at least say tha 
I believe that drouth alone is respon- 
sible for the fact that most of my col- 
onies this first day of August have 
less honey than when taken out of the 
cellar. Tobe sure,itis no ordinary 
drouth—no such drouth has ever 
been known here. Along the road- 
sides I have seen clover that looked 
as if a fire had passed over it, and I 
have no doubt the roots were utterly 
dead. In other places the clover is 
not killed, and even at this date many 
blossoms are seen, but the bees seem 
to get little or nothing from it. Of 
course it may be said that some other 
influence prevents the secretion of 
nectar, but the clover killed outright 
by the drouth is, at least, strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that drouth pre- 
vents nectar-making, 


SWEET CLOVER. 


It is no little to the credit of sweet 
clover that during this terrible 
drouth, when the ground in many 
places is dry as an ash-heap, and when 
the pastures in June and July have 
looked like October, and acres upon 
acres of oats have been cut down as 
hay—it is no little to the credit of 
sweet clover, that through all it has 
looked fresh and smiling, and has 











been crowded with bees. Like every 
thing else, it blossomed unusually 
prs BE 80 that some was entirely out 
of bloom by July 22, and looks now as 
if it would throw out no later bloom. 


Our good editor intimates that 
those are short-sighted who have 
failed to provide honey-plants to meet 
adearth. Now, friend Newman, do 
you know any one who has as much 
as a single acre of melilot all in one 
piece? If you do, please get him to 
rise and explain how it was done. If 
sown on the roadside almost any time 
of year, I think it will grow, but I do 
not know how to get a field of it, and 
I have sown more than 20 acres with 
aresultof not more than about ap 
acre in all growing. I should like to 
know how to go to work to sow a field 
of it so as to be reasonably certain of 
getting a fair stand. 

Marengo, é Ills. 


[Mr. C. H. Dibbern, Milan, Ills., (see 
page 458), has sown three acres of it 


more than he had before, and will, no © 


doubt, inform our readers ** how to do 
it,”’ as requested by Dr. Miller. 


John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo., 
Say On page 502, that they have an 
acre of it, and that the bees worked 
on it from morning tillnight. “ They 
add that it is the only flower that has 
secreted nectar in any quantity this 
season.”’ 

Prof. C. E. Thorne, of the Ohio 
State University, says: ‘‘ It will grow 
quite luxuriantly in hard, poor clay, 
where even white clover will scarcely 
live at all, and grows much more 
rapidly than red clover in any soil, 
while in the soils that are, as is said, 
‘clover-sick,’ it thrives as well as any- 
where. Itis a good forage plant for 
bees and for cattle, and is well adapt- 
ed for soiling, as it makesa growth of 
4to6 feet during the season, and is 
said to bear two or three cuttings. A 
German analysis gives its hay a feed- 


ing value of $15 per ton as against 


$16.28 for very good red clover hay. 
While red clover, upon which our 
farming in many sections, and es- 
peeially in clay lands, depends so 
essentially for crops of grain, is be- 
coming more and more uncertain, it 
would seem to be worth while to try 
this ‘fast weed’ as a resource for re- 
cuperative green manuring, in heavy 
soils especially.” 

But its greatest recommendation 
for the general bee-keeper is the fact 
that it requires no especial cultiva- 
tion, thus making it particularly de- 
sirable for roadsides and commons. 
Being a biennial, the seeds possess 
great vitality, and may be kept over 
for a long time, and scattered a hand- 
ful at a time, as opportunity offers, 


or a bare place develops itself. Where 
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possible to devote even a limited time 
to its cultivation, the ground may be 
plowed and the seed lightly harrowed 
under in the fall with winter wheat, 
or planted with barley; or in early 
spring it can be sown with wheat, 
oats or rye, without detriment to the 
grain. If wanted, however, in its 
greatest perfection, it should be 
planted in drills 4 feet apart, and once 
hilled up with the cultivator. Sweet 
clover blooms and yields nectar con- 
tinuously in this latitude from about 
June 10 till Aug. 1, when the first 
seed crop matures, which is succeeded 
with a new foliage and profuse second 
bloom about Aug. 15, and this con- 
tinues till winter sets in. If a part of 
the field be mown about July, it will 
bloom and yield nectar, except when 
rains are falling, or during the preva- 
lence of strong, adverse winds from 
the middle of June till past the mid- 
dle of October—certainly as long a 
period as our impatient little workers 
can utilize it; nor will it then cease 
to “‘ waste its sweetness on the desert 
air,’’ but after the advent of winter, 
when all else has passed into ‘the 
sere and yellow leaf,” its modest 
flowers will waft a fragrant good-bye 
to the bees when on their last flight, 
and leave pleasant memories for their 
long winter dreams.—Eb. } 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Interesting Facts about Honey, 


The following is in my circular 
which is given free to purchasers of 
my honey : 


Honey is the only JT natural 
sweetin a commercial form. It is 
the nectar of flowers gathered and 
stored by the bees, and changed by 
them to the smooth, mellow sweet 
known as honey. It furnishes the 
same element of nutrition as sugar 
and starch—gives warmth and energy. 
Starch and sugar when eaten, undergo 
a digestive change before they are 
assimilated. In honey this change 
has been made to a considerable ex- 
tent by the bees. It is partly digested, 
— assimilation, and concen- 
rated. 


The longer honey is on the hive, the 
more complete is this change. It 
derives its flavor from the blossoms 
from which it was gathered. There 
is as much difference in honey as in 
milk or butter, and the same liability 
of adulteration. Owing to low prices, 
caused by improved methods and in- 
creased production, it is less adul- 
terated than formerly ; Bag | no 
more than other food products hen 
every producer’s name is on each 
package, he thinks as much of his 
reputation for producing a good arti- 





cle as does the producer of choice 
fruit or butter. 

As a medicine, honey has great 
value and many uses. It is excellent 
in most throat and lung affections, 
and is often used in place of cod liver 
oil with great benefit. Occasionally 
there are found people with whom it 
does not agree, as is the case with 
other articles of food, but the ma- 
jority can learn to use it with benefi- 
cial results. Children, who have 
more natural appetites, generally pre- 
fer it to butter with their bread. 
Honey is a laxative and sedative, and 
in disease of bladder and kidneys it is 
an excellentremedy. It also partakes 
of the .medicinal properties of the 
ee from which it was gathered. It 

as much the same effect as wine or 
stimulants, without their injurious 
effects, and is unequaled in mead and 
harvest drinks. As an external ap- 
plication it is irritating when clear, 
and soothing if diluted. In most 
country places the bc age of honey 
are appreciated, and it is much used 
for croup and colds. 

In preserving fruit in a natural 
state, the formic acid it contains 
makes it a better preservative than 
sugar syrup. In cooking and confec- 
tions it is also used, 

Pawtucket, R. 1. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Season in Missouri—Sweet Clover. 


JOHN NEBEL & SON. 


We began the season with 308 colo- 
nies; all had an abundance of stores 
for brood-rearing, and they bred up 
very strong the forepart of the season, 
and consumed what little honey they 
stored as fast as they gathered it. It 
would have been hard at times to 
have found one-fourth of a pound of 
honey in some colonies. 


Fruit bloom did not yield well; 
white clover and raspberries were 
full of bloom, but clover did not yield 
any nectar ; the long continued drouth 
dried up the bloom very suddenly. 
Basswood looked promising, was full 
of bloom, but it did not secrete any 
nectar. It bloomed but 4 or 5 days, 
and since basswood there has been no 
bloom but sweet clover, of which we 
have an acre, that was full of bloom. 
Bees worked on this from morning to 
night. Sweet clover is the only 
flower that has secreted nectar in any 
quantity this season. 


At this date there is no honey com- 
ingin at all; bees areina starving 
condition. We have been feedin 
them for a week to keep up brood- 
rearing to get colonies strong enough, 
so that if there is any fall honey they 
will be able to store enough for win- 
ter use. The prospects for a fall crop 
are slim. The few showers we get 
occasionally are not sufficient to keep 
fall flowers growing, but they are 
drying up. To-day the mercury was 
at 106°. Our bees did not increase 
any ; we have not had asingle swarm, 
and have heard of but 8 or4 in the 
county. There are a good many ab- 
sconding swarms passing over and 





settling in our apiaries, day after da 
Bees in the trees in the woods wili 
surely all starve. 


Having disposed of a number of 
colonies this season, we now have 25 
colonies left, and expect to double 
these up to 200, and will try to winter 
that many, although it will take con- 
siderable sugar to feed them. We 
live in hopes that we will have a good 
yield next year. 

High Hill,o+ Mo., July 30, 1887. 


——_—_ — 





For the American Bee Journal 


A Plea for ‘* Extracted,” 


OLIVER FOSTER. 


I notice that it is urged by some 
that the word “ extracted,” as applied 
to honey taken from the comb. is a 
‘** misnomer,” and should be changed 
fora bettername. It is also argued 
that we do not wish to be obliged to 
explain to our customers what we 
mean by “extracted honey.” The 
demand seemsto be fora name that 
will explain itself, or rather, that will 
explain the article in question. Let 
me suggest that it would take a name 
long enough to fill a column in the 
BEE JOURNAL, more of less, to do 
that. No one will ever know what 
‘* extracted honey ”’ is, until it is ex- 
plained more fully than any name can 
explain it. 

A few years ago, extracted honey 
was a new article, hence the coinage 
of anew name was demanded. The 
name ‘‘extracted” was coined and 
has been “legal tender” until re- 
cently. Letussee if itis a misnomer. 


Webster says that the verb “ ex- 
tract” means: 1. To draw out. 2. To 
remove forcibly. 3. To withdraw by 
distillation, etc. 4. To take by selec- 
tion. Now, according to definitions 
No. land No. 2,is there a word in 
the ey language that will more 
perfectly explain the source and na- 
ture of the article than the word ex- 
tracted ? 


It is objected that there are so many 
article of commerce called ‘‘extracts,” 
the very name of which signifies that 
they have been changed from their 
original crude nature by some special 
process. The answer is that the 
word extracted is not used in connec- 
tion with any common article of com- 
merce excepting honey. The noun 
* extract ” is not the word with which 
we are dealing, at all. 


When we hear of extracting a tooth, 
or of taking an extract from a book, 
the thought of drugs or culinary sup- 
— is not suggested, because we 

now something of these things. So 
when people know something about 
extracted honey, I think the name 
will not be very objectionable. Mean- 
time, if we cannot spare the time to 
explain what extracted honey is, we 
might just refer our inquiring custo- 
mers to their dictionaries (?). Much 
would be gained if each bee-keeper 
would write or select for his local 
paper, such articles as will enlighten 
the people on this and kindred sub- 
jects. Such a course would help 
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wonderfully in developing a home 
emand for honey. 
‘ All the names that have been sug- 
ested thus far are objectionable. 
“ Combless honey” I think, with the 
Editor and others, is the least so; but 
then it applies as well to the old- 
fashioned ** squeezed ”’ honey, to adul- 
terated honey, as to the genuine ex- 
tracted. Besides, it does not sound 
well. ‘* Free honey ’ sounds well, and 
it would attract many customers. In 
such a season as last, with some bee- 
men 1 know, it would almost answer 
without explanation; but we could 
not afford to advertise ‘free honey ” 
this year without an explanation ! 


If we must have a new name I 
think simply “‘ honey’? would be as 
good as any name that has been sug- 
gested, but there are objections to 
any new name that can be offered, 


* The honey extractor ” is becoming 
a household word among the people. 
It is exhibited, operated and ex- 
plained at nearly every State and 
County Fair, and on the premises of 
nearly every one who keeps a dozen 
colonies of bees. I fancy the custo- 
mer who is familiar with this machine 
and its product will say: “I want 
none of your ‘new fangled’ honey. 
Give me the genuine extracted.” 

Mt. Vernon,o+ Iowa. 





for the American Bee Journai 


Very Little Honey—Taxing Bees, 


CHARLES WALKER. 








On April 1,1 took 75 colonies out 
of the cellar, all in excellent condi- 
tion. I have increased them to 108 
colonies; but, alas, as yet we have no 
honey worth mentioning. I am feed- 
ing some colonies that were destitute 
of honey. W-ho ever heard of feeding 
bees in July, in Michigan ? 

The clover yielded very little honey, 
and dried up so soon. I took more 
ones honey last season from one 
colony than I could have taken from 
108 colonies so far this season. We 
have had no rain to speak of since 
May, and the forest fires are burnin 
up what fall flowers there migh 
have been; so I think we will not have 
much honey to “ go begging” on the 
markets this season. I have visited 
several apiaries, and [ found the same 
resultsin them. If we get enough 
from fall bloom to winter our bees on, 
we will do well. 

Our supervisor has always assessed 
bees in this township at $5 per colony, 
until this season. <A fellow-apiarist 
and myself remonstrated with him, 
and finally persuaded him to lower 
the assessment to the still high figure 
of $3 per colony. This is probably 
the highest in the State, yet we had 
shown him copies of the BeEE Jour- 
NAL and letters from other bee-keep- 
ersin this State, on the subject of 
taxation of bees. 

Think of us paying taxes this sea- 
Soh On an assessment of $5 per col- 
ony, and no honey to doit with! This 
18 nearly as bad as McCormick’s 

bill” proposed sometime ago. Both 
originators of these ‘ bills” should 








be, and I think they are, ashamed of 
their work. 

The fall flowers are beginning to 
bloom. If we could only have one 
good rain, it would help us out amaz- 
ingly. I should like to attend the 
convention at Chicago in November, 
but it will all depend upon the next 
5 or 6 weeks of the honey season. 

Bravo,? Mich., July 30, 1887. 


=_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Monkeying with Bees—Swarming, 


ARTHUR BARNES. 











Finding the following in the New 
York Sun for July 20, 1887, and hav- 
ing a good laugh over it, I send it to 
the BEE JOURNAL s0 that its readers 
may laugh over it, too. Here is the 
article : 


The ubiquitous Star reporter was 
strolling a a country road last 
Wednesday. It was just at that hour 
when Nature in her loveliest evening 
dress, conscious that the friendly 
shadows conceal every blemish on her 
fair face, strives to beguile with most 
peat witchery the hearts of men. 

he pale Sky was blushing with the 
last kisses of her depa lord, a 
tender light touched the purple hills, 
the roadside fences were hung with 
vines whose every leaf was jeweled 
with dew, thick-fleeced ewes with 
their frisky offspring disported them- 
selves under the apple trees in the old 
orchard, the low of kine returning 
from the pasture, “set with slender 
galingale,”’ came faintly to the re- 
porter’s ears. He sat down on a 
mossy stone, first spreading his hand- 
kerchief carefully over it, drank in 
the ethereal beauty of the scene, in- 
haled the breeze laden with incense 
stolen from closing blossoms, and 
listened to nature’s harmonies rising 


all around—the gurgle of the brooklet, | P 


the plaintive note of a whippoorwill. 
A frog, with a grunt of disgust, 
plunged into the brook, and the re- 
porter smote himself. ‘Hang the 
mosquitoes,” he said, and, rising, had 
walked onward a few paces when he 
was startled by an uncouth figure 
sitting on the fence of a farm house, 
which was dimly visible through the 
trees in the gathering dusk. 


The figure was — with its 
elbows on its knees, and its face in 
its hands, which were incased in large 
fur gloves. Stocking legs covered 
the arm from wrist to elbow, while a 
black veil bung over the dilapidated 
hat, after the coy fashion of Castilian 
dames. As the reporter drew near, it 
sat erect and shyly raised its veil. 
Then in a voice which extreme dejec- 
tion seemed to have robbed of sur- 
prise, and which seemed familiar 
somehow, it said: ‘*Good evening, 
Mr. Blank.” 


Looking closer the reporter recog- 
nized with astonishment the linea- 
ments of one whom in former days he 
had known as a policeman in New 
York—it was solely in the way of 
business, that is, newspaper business, 
that the reporter had made the ac- 





quaintance of the guardian of the 
ace | 

** Why, McFinney, how do you do! 
Great Scott! What’s the matter? 
Small-pox ?” exclaimed the reporter, 
as he saw the red swellings coveri 
Mr. McFinney’s face, and the han 
that had been ungloved to clasp his 
own. 

‘* Bees,” said MeFinney,laconically. 

“Ah! So you are keeping bees? 
Very intelligent, interesting little 
creatures I have heard.” 

* Young man,” said the veiled ex- 
policeman earnestly, “my advice to 
those about to monkey with bees is— 
don’t. I’ve been at ’em for two days 
now, and I find ’em something too in- 
telligent ; they can find a hole ina 
veil so quick it makes you dizzy. And 
interesting! They’re like a detective 
story; when they hump up and geta 
focus on you, you want to finish em.” 

Mr. McFinney smiled feebly at his 
humorous conceit, and, laying his 
hand on the reporter’s arm, continued 
confidentially : 


* You know all the books say bee- — 


keeping is such a nice, clean, pleas- 
ant business. So my wife thought 
she’d like to try it. She said she 
wanted some profit off the farm, and 
bees wouldn’t make any trouble, but 
would just go to work and make 
honey and money for us, and we 
wouldn’t have to hoe ’em, nor milk 
’em, nor weed ’em, nor churn ’em, nor 
nothing, but just let them set in the 
sun and work. One of the neighbors 
wanted to sell some, and we bought a 
dozen swarms and set ’em over there.” 
Mr. McFinney indicated the place 
with his thumb. “ A little book came 
with ’em that told how to work ’em.” 


“ Well, yesterday my wife thought 
they’d been making honey for home 
consumption long enough, and said I 
must put in some ew boxes. I 
went to my son Melville—he was 
making a fish pole—and told him to 
ut ’em in ; he said he was too bus 
to fool with bees, so I had to do it. 
am afraid of bees and snakes. The 
book says to proceed boldly. I pro- 
ceeded boldly, and took off a cover, 
but the bees came vut,and I went 
away. The book said,if one were 
timid, to wear veil and gloves, sol 
put on this rig; but it makesa man 
want to dodge when he sees a dozen 
just outside making for his eyes. The 
book said to blow a little smoke into 
the hive to quiet the bees; but the 
very first time I tried that the bees 

ot as mad as the—as mad,” concluded 

r. McFinney mildly. 

‘They went for me on all sides. 
Luckily I remembered that the book 
said: ‘If persistently assailed, re- 
treat to the shade,’ and I retreated to 
the shade. ButI got afew boxes in. 
By and by my wife came out and said 
the way to manage bees was not to be 
afraid of them. Some bees came out 
and argued with her,and she went 
back for a veil. We tried a few more 
and slapped them in boxes in a wa 
that made the interesting and intelli- 
gent creatures swear like blue blazes, 
till pretty soon a colony swarmed out, 
and my wife said, ‘I must be getting 
back to my work.’ I thought I would, 





too, for quite a few had taken up 
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their quarters in my ear. My wife 
bragged that she put the boxes in any 
way. This morning I went out and 
found the cover on cornerwise, and 
the bees just red hot and boiling over 
because the boxes were in bottom 
side up, and one of the glasses was 
stove in. I told my wife that takin 
care of bees was nice girl’s work, an 
we'd leave it to Jenny when she got 
home from school.” 

Mr. McFinney paused. 

‘* Have they swarmed any yet ?”’ the 
reporter asked sympathetically. 


An ominous light gleamed in Mr. 
McFinney’s eye. He had evidently 
been touched in a tender point, but 
he answered gently: 

* Yes, they swarmed to-day. Yes, 
I think they swarmed this morning. 
I was hilling the corn when my wife 
blew the horn for me, and I went 
down to the house. It was about 9 
o’clock. My wife said the bees were 
swarming, and she hada hive anda 
sheet and a brush and some sweeten- 
ed water ready. Way up in the tip- 
top of an apple tree there were a lot 
of bees making an awful circus about 
a big black bunch that hung from a 
limb, and when I looked at it I saw it 
was one crawling mass of bees. M 
wife said to go up a ladder and knoc 
them into the basket and let it down. 
So when they had all settled I climbed 
up the ladder, but I thought it might 
soothe them to sprinkle some of the 
sweetened water on them,and when 
I came down I found that the puppy 
had drank it up and tipped over the 
hive and chewed up the sheet and hid 
the basket. Well, we got ’em all 
ready again, and then I went up and 
sprinkled the bees, and came down 


" and got the basket and a long handled 


ater.”’ 

What !” said the reporter. 

‘““It was a patent thing that we 
couldn’t ever make work, and Mrs. 
McFinney thought I could poke them 
off the branch with it. I couldn’t get 
near enough on the ladder, so I 
climbed up in the tree and held the 
basket under the swarm and scraped 
them into the basket I don’t believe 
the water had soothed them much ; 
they hissed just like snakes when 
they fell into the basket, and my wife 
made me nervous. She kept telling 
me I was smashing them against the 
limb. Then | began to let the basket 
down, but it turned over in the air, 
and they all came out and flew most 
every way, but chieflymy way. They 
seemed to think it was all my fault. 
One ‘gentle Italian worker’ got un- 
der my veil and shut up my eye.” 


_ The reporter had noticed the pecu- 
liar expression given to Mr. McFin- 
ney’s face by the mishap. 

** Pretty soon,” he went on, ‘ they 
all went back to the same place; and 
just exactly the same thing happened 
Over again; only this time the whole 
swarm went for me, and I tumbled 
out of the tree. I hit the hive as I 
came down, and hurt my shoulder 
some, and the sweetened water got 
all over my hair. My wife said she 
didn’t see what was the idea in tip- 
ping the basket over every time. 

hey flew into another tree this time, 
and we set up the hive, and I got up 


“eg 


‘ 





in the tree and sawed off the limb. 
It was a big limb up in the top again, 
and my wife was to steady it witha 
pitchfork as it fell. Well, she missed 
it; and the fork seraped off every 
blamed bee. ye doubled up and 
turned all colors, they were so mad; 
but finally they flew off again, and we 
were pretty tired and had our dinner. 


‘* After dinner I went out again and 
found them on a lot of little twigs. 
I picked them off and laid them in 
front of the hive, and kind of brushed 
’em along toward it. After awhile 
they all went in, and then after 
awhile they all came out. They 
crawled all over the hive, and Mr. 
Jordan, the man I bought them of, 
came up and looked at ’em with me. 
He said he didn’t see what they were 
doing on the outside of the hive. 
They stayed there so long I got kind 
of tired of seeing them craw! over 
each other and make faces at me, and 
Isaid: ‘I guess I’ll brush ’em off 
into the sheet.’ Mr. Jordan put on 
his hat and said: ‘I guess I won’t 
stay, then.’ So I brushed ’em into 
the sheet, and they all flew up and 
lighted on a fence over our swamp. I 
jammed my hat on and I said to my- 
self, ‘ Thomas McFinney, don’t let it 
be said that you couldn’t collar a 
swarm of bees,’ and Melville and me 
went down there. We spread the 
sheet over the hummocks in the bo 
and set the hive onit. Melville bh 
on his gum boots, so he waded in and 
dummed ’em into the sheet. About 
a quart fell into the water and 
drowned. They sissed when they 
touched the water as though they 
were red hot. But the rest were so 
tired that pretty soon they crawled 
into the hive and we’ve put it in 
place. [hope they ‘won’t come out 
again to-morrow,” said Mr.McFinney 
not very hopefully. ‘*Itold my wife 
that it needs a younger man than me 
to gallop and climb and swim after 
her bees, and a more active.” Mr. 
McFinney felt of his shoulder ten- 
derly, and, taking off his hat and veil, 
— his fingers through his sticky 

air. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How Bees Know One Another. 


GEO. F. ROBBINS. 


When I first began to study bee- 
books and bee-keeping, I was taught 
that bees recognize one another by 
the sense of smell. I took it for 
granted that that was true, for that 
seemed to be the general assumption. 
After awhile I saw doubts of the 
theory expressed, and at length de- 
cided, from watching the habits of 
bees, that the view could not be 
sustained. I have never seen the 
assumption proven. M. Schachinger, 
on page 422, does not proveit. He 
leaves some very broad chasms be- 
tween premise and conclusion. 


It may be the opinion of the reader 
that I can no more logically draw m 
conclusions from the premises, but 
am certain I have a theory just as 
reasonable as the above, and, in my 





opinion, much more so. My view 
that bees ize one another more 
by actions than by all things elge, 
wo facts in bee-nature are well 
known, first, their senses are far more 
delicate than ours. Lae and their 
little world are so much less than we 
and ours, that what to us is go jp. 
finitesimal as to escape notice, to 
them is a matter of some magnitude, 
They can perceive what we cannot, 
and it may be that in some way we 
would scarcely imagine all their 
senses aid in mutual recognition. 

Certainly we know that, second, 
bees know their own home, and that 
chiefly by sight. They carefully study 
their hive and its surroundings ; every 
little mark is cognized and remem- 
bered. Now, when a_ bee enters her 
home, she knows it; she feels at home 
and acts acesedingsy. Her sisters 
know by the way she acts that she is 
at home. If she goes into a stran 
hive, she goes either designedly or by 
mistake. 

Now nature is spontaneous. In 
whatever form manifested, it wells 
out as a matter of instinct. A plant 
or an emotion springs up with the 
same spontaneity. he man or bee 
that follows his instincts, shows 
guilt or innocence—caution or fear. 
It is generally to be supposed that no 
bee will enter a strange hive except 
for purposes of plunder. The bee 
that seeks ingress toa hive for the 
purpose of robbing, knows that she is 
a robber; she seeks to steal her way 
wi.1fearand dread. The home bees 
perceive the signs, recognize her asa 
robber, and treat her accordingly. 


M. Schachinger thinks that, after 
the robber has been successful a few 
times in entering and leaving a hive, 
that she can go and come with im- 
punity, because she has acquired the 
scent of the colony. Ifso, why do not 
her sister bees perceive- the foreign 
scent,and,if governed by that in recog- 
nizing one another, repel her as an 
intruder? Likewise, how can she 
succeed that few times until she ac- 
quires the scent? Evidently they do 
not judge by smell alone, if at all. It 
is easier to assume that the bee that 
can walk in as though she belonged 
there—makes herself at home—can go 
and come in safety. ‘To attribute so 
much design toa bee may be assum- 
ing a great deal, but bees are certainly 
creatures of volition. They will, and 
do. Hence, it is reasonable to con- 
clude since some do enter, load and 
return, that partly perhaps in obe- 
dience to the instinct that prompts 
her to steal, the bee wills to go into 
the hive she means to rob, with an 
air of business and familiarity that 
disarms the inmates. If there 1s 
anything suspicious about her, the 
home bees simply examine her care- 
fully, she submitting innocently, and 
if they do not find sufficient evidence 
of imposture, she is allowed to pass. 

But if a bee or bees go into 4 
strange hive with no intention to 
steal, what then? In certain cases 
they often do, and generally with per- 
fect safety. It is safe to say that 
bees never fight except in case one 
party has reason to regard the other 
as robbers or trespassers. The entire 
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tof uniting successfully is to do 
ope’ time or under circumstances 
when that will not occur. I never 
could unite 2 colonies safely at a time 
when bees are flying. ach part: 
takes the other to be intruders, an 
they will fight to the death. But on 
a cool or cloudy day, or in early morn- 
ing or late evening—any time when 
bees remain quietly at home—I may 
unite them in any way I may desire. 
The fact that no bees are flying—that 
itis no time to be out—seems to pre- 
clude the idea that either party can 
pe intruders. If they recognize one 
another as strangers at all in such 
eases, they can at least do so _ as 
readily by actions as by odor. But 
the following examples indicate, if 
they do not prove, that bees do not 
recognize one another by scent: 
Ican put anew swarm into a hive 
with another colony ponecesy with 
perfect safety. They know no home, 


and they go into the hive with the in-| », 


tention to make it their home—not as 
enemies. I have often known a 
swarm that issued and then returned 
to the same hive, in returning be 
joined by another swarm, and no 
fighting be done. Young bees out of 
the hive for the first time, often by 
mistake go into the wrong hive un- 
molested. If I movea hive to some 
other location, and leave the old 
stand vacant, the flying bees, when 
they return and find their old home 
gone, after — around the place 
awhile, will quietly and safely enter 
some contiguous hive. They appar- 
ently think either that this must be 
their home, or —_ will, like the 
homeless swarm, make it their home. 
In the above cases they at least do 
not act like intruders. e have no 
certain evidence that they are recog- 
nized as foreigners. If they judge 
by odor alone, strangers would 
certainly known as strangers, and 
promptly met as trespassers. 
Mechanicsburg,© Ls. 





Feeding Bees for inter Stores, : 


A. F. STAUFFER. 








The surplus honey crop this season 
will be very short, hardly one-third 
of an average yield, taking the coun- 
try over; and in some localities not a 
pound will be gathered. Those fortu- 
nate enough to have asurplus should 
be slow in selling, as by holding it 
until cool weather a good price can 
be obtained. It is already being 
quoted in some places at 15 cents per 
pound, and no doubt it will be worth 
18 to 20 cents by fall. 

_Our own bees have hardly made a 
living since fruit bloom. White 
clover and basswood were total fail- 
ures, and on account of the drouth no 
fall crop can be expected. This has 
been the poorest season here that we 
have had since I began bee keeping, 
18 years ago. 

. bees must be fed, and to get them 
in good condition for winter feedin 
should be done early. Will it pa 3 
Certainly—as after poor seasons is the 


time when the bees are the most | 








rofitable. A great many careless 
-keepers will neglect their bees and 
lose them, and by series will be 
obliged to buy again, when 
ag can be obtained by those hav- 
“goon to sell. 
ides, the honey markets will be 
entirely bare of honey by next season, 
which will insure good prices for the 
next crop. So be sure and have your 
bees in good condition for winter. 
Sterling,~o Ills. 
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Labels for Honey, etc. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 











Iam not favorably impressed with 
‘** combless”’ as a distinctive commer- 
cia] name for honey out of the comb. 
‘**Combless”’ would suggest to many 
innocent people that some new process 
ad been resorted to, to make honey 


(In the Comb,) 
FROM THE APIARY OF 





without comb. When we look at the 
matter philosophically honey is honey, 
in or out of the waxen cells. What 
we need most isa name that needs no 
explanation, and I believe that we 


(Taken from the Comb,) 
FROM THE APIARY OF 





Please study the drawings introduced 
above, as lables for honey ? 

**Comb honey” is quite a modern 
misnomer. ‘‘ Honey in the comb ”’ is 
more correct as a name for it in com- 
mercial circles. 

Christiansburg,4 Ky., July 28, 1887. 


[As last, Bro. Demaree, we are 
coming to the same conclusions. On 
page 435 we remarked as follows: 

We much prefer to call honey out 
of the comb, simply “ Honey,” and 
that not taken out, “ Honey in the 
Comb.” Now will some one else try 
to suggest a new name? 

We confess that we think the name 
there suggested is less objectionable 
than any other so far brought out. 
We see but little objection to the ad- 
ditional words ‘‘taken from the 
comb,” as suggested by Mr. Demaree. 
But, if “‘ taken from the combs,” it is 
extracted; and there we are, landed 
back at the starting point. There is 
but a shade of difference.—Ep.] 





for the American Bee Journal. 


Mine Pees and 1887. 


C. H. CHAPMAN. 





Oh, my, my ! dish veeding all dose pees 
keep um life to ty. 
Ish pout der only cash i sees— 
Dis shummer ish g0 try. 


Von hundret schvarms und vifty-doo, 
Mit mety combs ish all 
I gets dish long, try shummer drue, 
it notings in der fall. 


Von rainy veek might — von veeds, 
To got some honey mit, 

Und makes von some der winter feeds, 
Und save mine money yet. 


Mine shildren nor mine pees can't lif 
On glucose stuff—dots pad 

Arh * Viley’s lie.” Vel, von can’t gif 
Nor sell vot he don’t had. 


Oh ! Heben, gif von copyous showers, 
Mit sunshine vedder doo, 

Und vake do life each vilted flowers 
Of effry kind und hue. 


Cohoctah, Mich., July 29, 1887. 








-—_- 


For the American Bee Journas 


“Nectar” vs, Extracted Honey. 


POND. 





J. E. 





The need of a word in place of ** ex- 
tracted,”’ has long been recognized, 
but as yet I have seen nothing sug- 
gested that would appropriately fill 
its place. So far a prefix to the word 
‘** honey ”’ in the form of an adjective 
has seemed necessary to the uitful 
brains of those who are offering an 
exchange. Now why not drop the 
word honey, which really means comb 
honey, and takea single noun that 
will not only fill the fap. and be 
euphonious, but that also is a true 
synonym for honey out of the comb ? 

he word I mean is “nectar,” Why 
not adoptit? All thatis required is 
to put it into general use, and the 
**job ” is done. 


For myself I cannot see why “ nec- 
tar” is not more appropriate than 
any that can be adopted. Any word 
that we can select, will be subject, 
of course, to the criticisms that may 
be made in regard to purity; but 
“*nectar” willapply to the liquid or 

ranulated form. At any rate I[ offer 
it as my contribution to the fund of 
Ce pepeetl terms, and really nope 
it will be looked upon with favor by 
the “* crowd.” 

**Combless honey” does not seem 
to me to be just the thing; we might 
say a headless hat, a footless boot, a 
coatless man, or a headless hair; but 
such use would seem (and does to me 
seem) as inappropriate as can be ; and 
**combless honey”? seems so too. I 
hope some word other than extracted 
will be adopted. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 


[The objection to the substitution 
of the word “nectar” for honey, is 
that it is the proper name for all ** the 
sweetish secretions of the glands of 
plants ’—including honey. It would 
therefore be entirely inappropriate to 
use it as a substitute for honey.—Ep.] 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 
Nov. 16-18.—North American, at Chicago, Ills. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec. 7-9.—Michigan State, at Bast Saginaw, Mich. 
HL. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


§@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—EbD. 


SELECTIO 














Honey-Lemonade.—J. M. Shuck, 
Des Moines,© Iowa, sends this recipe 
for honey-lemonade : 


Make it in the usual way, using 
honey instead of sugar; nothing can 
be used as a summer beverage that is 
more grateful andrefreshing. Try it. 
Many thousands of pounds of honey 
may be used in this way, and the 
users all be benefited. 


Melissa as a Honey-Plant.—J. R. 
Thomas, Madison, Nebr., on July 
30, 1887, says : 


For a number of days 1 have been 
watching the bees as they play upon 
the large pasturage of ‘ melissa” 
that Mr. A. C. Tyrrel has provided 
for his bees. The humming is . 
as loud over the flowers as a full 
colony of bees on the wing at swarm- 
ing time; and they work on it from 
early dawn until dark. I saw 20 bees 
on a single plant. With the knowl- 
edge I have of this plant, | would not 
keep bees without also keeping 
melissa for them. 


Feeding Sugar during a Drouth. 
—S. L. Pervier, Mineral, Ills., on 
July 29, 1887, asks : 


What shall I do with my bees? I 
have 40 colonies fairly strong, but no 
honey—not a pound to a colony—on 
account of the drouth. Will it pay to 
buy sugar and feed them? If so, 
how much shall I feed to each colony 
aday? Please give full directions. 


[As Mr. Heddon feeds sugar to his 
bees for winter stores, we have re- 
quested him to answer the above. It 
is as follows :—ED.} 


Supposing that Mr. Pervier does 
not wish to stimulate brood-rearing 
(and I think I should not in his cir- 
cumstances), I would advise having 
the feed the consistency of ripe honey, 
and feeding 10 to 20 pounds at a time. 
Feeding by dribs. or little at a time, 
stimulates reproduction of bees,which 
consumes a great portion of the feed, 
aud which I should not desire. I am 
not afraid of old bees for winter; I 
prefer them, and small or average 
sized coloniesto largeones. Bees live 
a long time if they donot labor much. 
Older bees are less liable-to disease 
from the retention of fecal matter. 





With regard to the kind of food, I 
should prefer oo at a time of year 
when the bees could fly freely ; but if 
there is plenty of bee-bread in the 
hives, or of pollen in the fields, cane- 
sugar will do well. 
get the cheapest quality of sugar or 
ay a the bees will take readily. 
For food during confinement, [ want 
the best grades of granulated sugar, 
and whenever this is used,a proper 
amount of tartaric acid or cream of 
tarter should be added to the syrup. 
I use tartaric acid, and abouta level 
tea-spoonful, or a little more, to every 
10 pounds of sugar. Three pounds of 


water is right for 10 pounds of sugar, 


unless you wish to make the syrup 
thinner than ripe honey. 


Usually I think it would pay the 
bee-keeper to perpetuate the life of 
his colonies until another season, if 
he has to feed them all they can con- 
sume until that time. There may be 
exceptional cases in which he had 
better chloroform them all, provided 
there is no brood to perish in the 
combs. I trust that this year’s ex- 
perience will fully impress upon the 
minds of all bee-keepers, that it costs 
money to produce honey. 


I feed by the use of atop-feeder,full 
size of the hive, with the capacity of 
18 pounds to one filling. It is robber- 
proof, emitting little or no odor from 
the feed, is proof against daubing the 
bees, and admits of examination, 
filling or refilling without coming in 
contact witb the bees, or offering any 
exposure to robbers. I will add that 
if you have no honey to feed, and no 
bee-bread in the hive, or pollen in the 
fields, | would advise you to expose 
rye or graham flour to the bees at the 
same time you are feeding the cane 
syrup, and also for some time after- 
ward.— JAMES HEDDON. 


No Surplus Honey.—E. Liston, 
Virgil City,? Mo., on July 26, 1887, 
says: 


In this part of the country the sur- 
plus honey crop for 1887 is a ruinous 
quantity. Unless it is extremel 
favorable for fall production, it will 
be as nearly a failure as we have had 
for 18 years. 


Mint and Bed-Straw.—Wm. Rob- 
son, Rolla,© Mo., writes as follows 
on July 24, 1887 : 


I believe that my bees are being 
poisoned by something they are forag- 
ing upon. Wil! some of the many 
bee-keepers give their experience re- 
specting the actions of bees when 
poisoned ? Several new kinds of 
flowers have made their appearance 
this season that have attracted the 
bees in clusters, which I would be 
glad to know the name of. I enclose 
two apoceneee to the editor, perhaps 
he will give their names. They grow 
from 8 to 24 inches high. I wish to 
state that I do not think there is a 
case of foul brood in the county. 


[The specimen with rather large 
heads is Pycnanthemum lanceolatum, 


I think I would | 





one of the mints. Itis a fairly good 


honey-plant—common in waste-p 

on good soil. The other with a smay 
flower in clusters is Galium boreale oy 
bed-straw. This belongs to a noteg 
family comprising the Madder-plant 
as well as coffee and cinchona or 
Peruvian bark, It is a commop 
plant; honey qualities not remarkable. 
Can it be that the bees are injured by 
Asclepias or milk-weed? This is the 
season of the year for these flowers, 
Sometimes the bees are caught on the 
flowers themselves, and sometimes 
clogged with the pollen-masses to 
such an extent that they are unable 
to fly, dropping anywhere, and vainly 
struggling for release.—T. J. Bur- 
RILL. } 


Half aCropfrom Basswood.—Ei- 
mund R. Buller, Campbellsport, Ont., 
on July 26, 1887, says: 


Bees have done very poorly here 
this season. Clover and basswood 
have not produced more than half a 
crop, owing to dry, hot weather. 
Basswood trees were loaded with 
bloom, yet many of them were 
scarcely touched by the bees. There 
will be very little fall honey if we do 
not get more rain soon. 


Plenty of Fall Flowers Expected. 
—Andrew Craig, Empire, Dak., on 
July 25, 1887, writes : 


Last November I put 2 colonies into 
winter quarters, and on March ll, 
1887, I found one dead from queen- 
lessness. The other came out bright 
and strong, which I divided on May 
27. IL bought two half-pounds of bees, 
one of which has built up immensely. 
The old colony is storing a little sur- 
plus. The first of the season was 
favorable, but from May 15 to July 15 
there was but one shower, so that 
wild flowers (our only source) were 
getting scarce. We are now having 
plenty of rain, which is ‘* booming” 
the late sown crops, and wild hay, 
and will make plenty of flowers. Soon 
goldenrod will be abundant. Last 
fall my bees carried in honey and 

llen up to Oct. 28—one month after 
heavy frosts. I do not know where 
they gathered it, as we have no witch- 
hazel here. Our honey is generally 
light amber colored, and very thick. 


“Quick Drained Honey,” ete.—D'. 
H. Besse, Delaware,© O., on July 30, 
1887, writes : 


Mr. Eprror :—I am glad that you 
object to all new names thus far pro- 
posed for extracted honey, and yet 
this name I have always thought ob- 
jectionable. Just think of combless. 
uncombed, divided, separated, ceD- 
trifugal, clear, slung, honey out of the 
comb, fluid, ex-comb, liquid, et. 
Now, sir, you know that this is a fast 
age, and almost everything is done by 
machinery and on the double-quick. 
I shall now propose for your numer 
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ous readers, as well as yourself, the 
following name for consideration. 
This name I at least consider well 
adapted, and as appropriate as every 
one can understand what is meant 
when we say this is ‘quick drained 
honey.” This name I propose, as the 
honey has to drain down on the inside 
of the extracting can, and does it 
quickly. This I prefer to “quick 
strained honey,” as in olden times it 
was all drained or strained honey that 
was not in the comb; but the drained 
was the cleanest and freest from dirt 
and other impurities. The honey 
crop in this State is almost an entire 
failure, caused from a cold, backward 
spring, followed by a hot and dry 
summer. 


(Webster says that the word 
“drain” is derived from drop, tear, 
etc. It means to “‘draw off by de- 
grees ; to cause to flow gradually out.” 
Honey, when being taken from the 
comb, is thrown violently out. 
Drained honey is therefore not appli- 
cable; extracted as a name is far su- 
perior to drained .—ED.] 





Good Yield from Clover.—H. P. 
Faucett, Dilworthtown,o. Pa., Aug. 
1, 1887, writes : 


Bees are just ‘‘booming” on the 
second crop of red clover. I have 
Alsike clover in bloom now that was 
sown in the wheat last spring. My 
bees gathered a good crop of cherry- 
blossom honey. Apple, locust, and 
poplar, which are the main honey- 
producing flora, were a complete fail- 
ure; but clover produced more honey 
than in any ery for 15 years. I had 
20 colonies that stored 700 pounds of 
surplus, nearly all comb. I had 16 
swarms. I have taken 800 pounds of 
surplus, and have 200 uncapped sec- 
tions besides. I have now 50 colonies 
with plenty of stores to winter on. 
Black bees stored no surplus. Ital- 
ians did the best, Hol nds next, 
and Carniolans did middling well. 





No Honey, etc.—V. W. Keeney, 
Shirland, Lils., on Aug. 1, 1887, says: 


I have not taken one pound of 
honey from 40 colonies, and had only 
oneswarm. I have been waiting for 
sometime to see the “ big” reports 
come in, but everybody seems to be 
quiet this season. There is no honey 
inthis part of Illinois, and a good 
prospect to feed the bees and all other 
stock soon. 





Bee-Keeping in Texas, etc.—J. H. 
Woodman, Stephenville,& Tex., on 
July 25, 1887, writes : 


The bepey. and grain crop in_ this 
ortion of Texas is another failure. 
ast year and this year has been the 
hardest years on bees and ople, on 
account of drouth, since 1360. Cotton 
is drying up as well as the late corn; 
early corn is ripe. There is no hone 
hor grain to spare in this locality. i 
Commenced the bee-business on tie 


improved plan on April 17, 1886. 1! 
spent near y $200 before I could stop, 
for bees and fixtures, looking forward 
forthe income; but it has not come 
yet. My bees were r and weak 
when I bought them, I fed them 400 

unds of sugar last year, to get them 
hrough the winter.’ I did not lose 
any, and I had but little increase. 
This year the queens have stopped 
laying, and the bees are killing off 
their drones, and tearing out drone- 
larve. I sowed buckwheat, mustard 
and rape seed this spring, getting a 
fair flow of honey and pollen for 
brood-rearing, and a fair crop of seed. 

so sowed some white Dutch clover 
seed, and some Alsike seed; neither 
of them did any good. I want to try 
some sweet clover and alfalfa clover 
seed. Has any one given them a trial 
in Texas? Let us hear concerning 
such plants as will stand the severe 
drouths of Texas. 


Absolutely Pure Honey.—C. H. 
Chapman, Cohoctah,o Mich., on July 
28, 1887, says: 


Not seeing my favorite name for 
“‘ extracted” honey yet mentioned, I 
would suggest that it be called ‘“‘ ab- 
rear pure honey.” Would not 
that fill the bill? I shall try it on the 
next lot of labels 1 get. metime 
ago in explaining to parties in a 
neighboring town what extracted 
honey was, I called it * absolutely 

ure honey’’—pure as God places it 

n the flowers, and the bees gather it 
therefrom; when I received at once 
an order for a five-gallon crock full. 
So I have since called it extracted or 
absolutely pure honey. 


[Inasmuch as “absolutely pure 
honey ” would also be applicable to 
honey in the comb, it would not be ad- 
missable to adopt it as a name for 
honey out of the comb! It would only 
confound matters. Suppose an order 
should be sent to an apiarist or dealer 
in honey for 100 pounds of *“* absolutely 
pure honey;’ he could not fill the 
order without writing for an explana- 
tion, asking if it was desired to have 
it in the comb or out of the comb! ! 
Oh, no! such a name is too indefinite 
and meaningless! It is not half as 
good as the old name—“ extracted !” 
—ED.] 


Disposing of the Small Crop, etc. 
—Henry K. Staley, Pleasant Ridge, > 
O., on July 27, 1887, writes : 


The honey crop of this part of Ohio 
seems to be a complete failure, little 
if any surplus being gathered. Bees 
built up nicely during white clover 
bloom, filling the brood-combs and 
rearing young. but what was the use ? 
About this time the excessive drouth 
set in, which has been so continuous 
that there is nil, comparatively speak- 
ing, from which the bees wg Bp et 
honey, and the bees may seen 








side of the hives. All those who have 
honey had better hold it, and obtain a 
good price. Do not send it to large 
cities like New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago, but dispose of it at home, 
unless you know who and what your 
recipient is. 

It is amusing to observe the various 
hallucinations about sophisticated 
comb honey in the city of Cincinnati, 
and its surrounding environs. The 
prestige of the dirty lies published by 
petty country newspapers concernin 
the adulterating of comb honey sti 
seems to be augmenting. No time 
should be lost in counteracting these 
lies by our apiarists. True is the 
aphorism, ‘Evil news rides fast, 
while good news baits.” 





“Expelled” Honey.—R.McKnight, 
Owen Sound, Ont.,on July 30, 1887, 
says : 

If Mr. Demaree wants a new name 
for extracted honey, how would *‘ ex- 
pelled honey ” suit him ? 

[Asa name, “ extracted honey ” is 
infinitely superior to “ expelled.” The 
latter, even though quite correct, by 
its familiar use suggests exile, eject- 
ment, banishment, and punishment. 
No! we do not want a change, merely 
—it must be an improvement.—ED.] 





Very Poor Season.—H. J. Rogers, 
Stanard’s Corners,? N. Y., on July 
28, 1887, writes : 


In regard to the season of 1887 as a 
honey season, I can say that it is the 
poorest I ever knew. The apiarist 
who has a sufficient store of fortitude 
to carry him over this year is the 
> happy man.” From 70 colonies I 
shall get on an average 20 pounds to 
the colony. This will include the 
buckwheat, which is coming in now. 
My bees did well on raspberries for 10 
days, and about one week of bass- 
wood. The early and continued drouth 
destroyed almost every vestige of 
clover. I do not think I have 10 
pounds of clover honey, all told. [I 
shall hold what honey I have for an 
advance, and I hope for a more favor- 
able season next year. 





Poor Season—Chaff Hives.—J. G. 
Norton, Macomb,+o Ills., on Aug. 2, 
1887, says : 


The honey season of 1887 can now 
be said to have closed. The hot, dry 
weather destroyed all the clover, so 
that there was scarcely any honey in 
it, and burned up everything that we 
might expect in the way of fall 
flowers. Bees will not have enough 
for winter supply, and will have to be 
fed, or perish. This is the worst sea- 
son I have seen inthe 14 years that I 
have kept bees. In reading the dif- 
ferent letters objecting to chaff hives, 
I cannot but conclude that those per- 
sons have never used a genuine chaff 
hive, or they would have been more 
successful. I have been testing them 
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joars. and I find them the only hive 
hat needs no shade in summer or 
tape in winter; and my bees 

ave always kept strong in them, and 
ever ready for the honey-flow when it 
comes. This is a good time to test 
them, as regarding heat, as the ther- 
mometer has indicated 96° to 104° in 
the shade for several weeks. It will 
be very easy to find a market for all 
the honey produced in the United 
States this year. 


Section-Case—Bees and Grapes.— 
Leonard Hammersmith, Amana,o 
Iowa, on July 30, 1887, writes: 


Mr. Epiror :—I have sent you one 
of my section-cases for examination ; 
also afew ‘‘views” of our “ Arbor 
Apiary.” My hives are square-edge, 
with a bee-space above the frames, so 
that I can lay on a zine honey-board, 
with arim of wood 4x1 inches all 
around, and pile up 1, 2,3, or more 
honey-cases thereon. Our bees are 
on all sides surrounded by grape- 
vines. Aslam often asked by visit- 
ing bee-keepers if they do any harm, 
I would say no, they are a benefit. If 
Concord grapes crack, as they gener- 
ally do by wet weather in the fall, the 
bees suck the overflowing juice and 
prevent rotting. Ican yew by fifty 
witnesses that bees will never hurt 

apes. We have within 100 yards of 

he apiary, Delaware, Iona, Brighton, 
Catawba, isabel, Champion, Concord, 
and other kinds of grapes. 


{The section-case is placed in our 
Museum, where there are several 
others very similar in all the essential 
points. The views of apiary are 
placed in the BEE JOURNAL album.— 
Ep.] 


Severe Drouth, etce.—D. Millard, 
Mendon,? Mich., on July 29, 1887, 
writes : 

Fully three-fourths of the bees in 
this vicinity perished during the win- 
ter and spring, and from what is left 
we have obtained only about one- 
fourth of a crop of honey so far. The 
blooming season came on unusuall 
early, and the bees were not in readi- 
ness to gather the little nectar that 
was secreted. The prevailing winds 
were mostly from the northwest, and 
very dry, and to-day we are suffering 
from the severest drouth known here 
for many years. Everything is dried 
up, and Iam feeding my stock out of 
the barn, and my nuclei colonies of 
bees from honey gathered last year. 


Ducking for Covers—Pure Honey. 
—H. C. Gifford, Morris,4 llls., on 
July 29, 1887, writes : 


I have always covered my bees 
with shingles and cut air-holes in 
them to admit of ventilation. This 
year I use 10 ounces of ducking to 
cover the brood with. Will that ad- 
mit enough ventilation, or must I 
cut holes in that to let the breath and 
steam of the bees escape, so that the 
hive will be dry and free of bad air ? 





Ihad no experience in the use of 
ducking for covers, t/l this year. I 
like it well for summer use. I| winter 
my bees on the summer stands, the 
caps being filled. The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL has been worth to 
me fifty times its cost,and I take 
sg comfort in reading it. My bees 
ave done nothing this year. From 
25 colonies I have taken ng Bag 
pounds of comb honey. Talkin 
about changing the name of extract 
honey, I think of no name more ap- 
propriate than ‘ pure honey ” instead 
of extracted honey. 


[Why use the word “ pure” before 
‘* honey,” meaningclear? Is not that 
in the comb ‘pure honey,” too? 
Would it not be better to call it 
‘*‘ clear honey,” to distinguish it from 
that in thecomb? It isall pure, but 
not all in the comb. 

Ducking covers for the brood- 
frames will need no holes cut for 
ventilation.—ED. } 


No Difficulty in Naming Honey.— 
H. B. Geer, Nashville,4 Tenn., on 
July 29, 1887, writes: 


I find no difficulty in naming my 
honey. When I say to a customer 
**10 pounds of honey,” it is under- 
stead that I mean honey—not comb or 
wax; and when I say ‘10 pounds of 
comb honey,” they know that I mean 
honey in the comb. In my estimation 
that which we call “‘ extracted honey ”’ 
is entitled to the simple, pure, and 
sweet name HONEY. If not, why not? 
Again, if honey in the comb is not 
comb honey, what isit? Why then 
put a handle to that which needs it 
not. Let the public understand that 
honey is simply honey, and comb 
honey is honey in thecomb. Put the 
prefix where it will not be questioned. 


|That is just what we suggested on 
page 435,a month ago, and we like it 
better than anything suggested so 
far.—ED.| 


Basswood Honey.etc.— Edwin Hub- 


Y | bard, Oil City,+o Wis., on Aug.3, 1887, 


says: 


I had 56 colonies to start this season, 
and have increased them to 73. 
far I have taken 1,600 pounds of ex- 
tracted or combless honey, and 130 
pounds in sections. The most of it 
was gathered from basswood. Bees 
are getting but very little honey at 
= it being too dry. Honey sells 
or 10 to 15 cents per pound. 


Satisfied with the Crop.—Wm. 
Malone, Newbern,? Iowa, on July 30, 
1887, writes: 


I wintered 42 colonies of bees suc- 
cessfully last winter in a bee-cave 
made purposely forthem. But I took 
them out too early—March 10. I lost 
4 colonies by spring dwindling, and 6 
more came nearly dying, but they 
have built up, and are ready for the 
fall honey, if we ever get it. I worked 





entrees! 
—=:_ 


20 colonies for extracted honey, ang 
12forcomb honey. Up to July 4 | 
had taken 1,500 pounds of nice, thick 
extracted honey from 15 colonies, I 
have also taken off 200 one-poung 
sections, and have some 400 or 
a i to take off yet; most of them 
ing only partly filled. I was ey. 
pecting too much from linden, ang 
ir on too many sections for the Crop, 
am satisfied with my crop, even if| 
do not get any fall honey. I have 
increased my apiary to 58 colonies by 
natural swarming. My bees worked 
well on red clover this season; they 
have honey enough to winter on. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


The following are our very latest 
quotations for honey and beeswax: 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.—New, in 1-lb. sections, 15@16c.; one lot 
sold for 17c. Comb money ep of 1886 is exhausted, 
BEESW =. A. BURNETT, 
July 20. 161 South Water 8, 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.— We quote new crop : Choice white 3 
lb, sections, 14c.; dark 2-lbs.,11@12c. choice white 
}-lbs., 16@18¢c.; dark 1-lbs., 12@14c. Calif. white» 
Ibs., 14c.; extra C 2-lbs., 12@13c.; C 2-Ibs., 10@1i¢, 
Extracted, new crop. ¢ oice white, 8@10c.; dark, 
5@7c ; Calif. white, 8c.; amber, 6@7c. Prices firm 

BEESW AX.—20 to 22c. 
Aug.3. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut &. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y.—Choice white in 1-lb. sections, ought to 
bring 15@16c. Extracted not wanted. Waiting for 
the new crow but itis very short and none ready. 

BEESW —28¢. 


July26... A.C. KENDBL, 115 Ontario St, 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Some new white comb sold at 12 cts,, 


but prospects for better prices are 
BEES W AX.—23c. 
July 20. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted,white, 544@5e; 
light amber, B@ske.; dark, 444@5c. Comb, 2-lbs, 
10@14c.; 1-lbs., 10@15c. Market firmer and prices 
improving. 

EE8W AX.—20@23c.. Market firm. 
July 19. SCHACHT & LEMUKE, 122-124 Davis &. 


8T. LOUIS. 
HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. ; latter price for 
choice white clover in good condition. Strained, 
in barrels, 4@444c. Extra fancy, of bright color 
and in No. 1 pac ,4-cent advance on above. 
Extracted, in bbis., 446@}¢c.; in cans, 534 to 6¢.- 
Market very firm at above prices. 


—2ic. for crime. 
Aug. 2. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
ONEY.—We quote : White comb, 12@13c.; ex 
tra white comb, 14 to 15c.; dark,7 to 10c. White 
extracted, 554@5Xc.; light amber, 444@5c.; amber 
and candied, 444a4%c. Receipts light; poor crop. 
BEESW AX.—21@z3c. 
July 25. O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Frout 8. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—Choice new 1-lbs., 14@15c.; old_1-bs., 
12@12Kc.; 2-lbs. not in demand, 10@1lc. White 
extracted in kegs and barrels, 7@73<c.; in small tin 
pan eee dark in kegs and barrels, 6@614c.; \0 
small tin cans, 64c. Market ready for new crop. 
BEESW AX.—25c. 
July 21. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONEY.— We quote for extracted, 3@7c. per |b. 
Best comb brings 11@14c. Demand improving. 
einlts aan ak demand,—20@22c. per |b. for 

to choice yellow. 
Jun. 11, C¥_MUTH & 80N.Freeman & Central A’. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—1-lb. packages of white clover hone? 
at 13@15¢.; 2-pounds at 11@13c. Extracted, 5¢7¢ 
Sales very light. Fancy white extracted in goo 
demand, but supply limited. 

BEESW AX.—26 cts. per Ib. 

July 11, BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 





Our New Book List on the second pagé 
is the place from which to select the 
= want. We havea large stock of ever! 

k there named, and can fill all orders 02 
the day they are received. 
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System and Success. 





7" All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
the prices are reduced, as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)..........-..$1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 peees seece cocees 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ........ +++ 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 





Sweet Clover, (Melilotus alba), furnishes 
the most reliable crop of honey from July 
until frost, and at the same time it furnishes 
the most delicious honey, light in color, and 
thick in body. It may be sown in waste 
places, fence corners, or on the roadside. 
Sow two years running, on the same land, 
and the honey crop will be without inter- 
mission. Money invested in Sweet Clover 
Seed will prove a good investment. The 
Seed may be obtained at this office at the 
following prices: $6.00 per bushel (60 lbs.); 
$1.75 per peck, or 20 cents per pound. 





Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents ; if a 
whole piece of 12 yardsis taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. Loox 
AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL. 





Yucea Brushes are employed for re- 
moving bees from the combs, They area 
soft, vegetable fiber, and do not irritate the 
bees. We can supply them at 5 cents 
each, or 50 cents a dozen; if sent by mail, 
add 1 cent each for postage. 





Preserve your Papers fer reference. 
[f you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 





We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 Ibs. to 225 Ibs. each, whicb 
we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 





Queens.—We can mail a Tested Italian 
Queen (bred for the best results as well as 
for beauty) for $2.00; Untested Queens, $1 
each, or $9.00 per dozen. Orders solicited. 





Back Numbers of the Bet JourRNAL for 
this year are getting scarce. If any of our 
new subscribers want them, they should 
order them soon, or we May not be able to 
supply them. Last fall we had to refuse 
many applications for them, as they were 
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To Correspondents. —It would save 
» white > us much troubie, if all would be particular 
ky to give their P.O. address and name, when 
8., 10@11¢, writing to this office. We have several letters 
=k ome inclosing money) that have no name; 

many others having no Post-Office, County 
mnenies or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
ralting y to give the address we have on our list. 
ne ready. - 
aiid As there is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of “ Newman & Son,” we wish our 
at 1254 cts, correspondents would write “* American Bee 
Journal” on the envelope when writing to 
, me. this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
» SOSH house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 
and prices <> > 
4 Davis Bt. We will Present Webster's Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
wr price for paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
Strained, always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
a to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
Ge to 60.- determine their meaning. 
vercial St res 

Money Orders can now be obtained at 
S180; & the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
(0c. White dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
soho Asthese are absolutely safe, it will pay to 

get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
Frout 8. are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 
; old 1-bs., a. 
lic. White -_ 
aes Red Labels for one-pound pails of 
new crop. honey, size 3x4% inches.—We nave now 
Water 8. gotten up a lot of these Labels, and can 
supply them at the following prices: 100 
— for $1.00 ; 250 for $1.50 ; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 
proving. for $2.00; all with name and address of 
c. per Ib. for *piarist printed on them—by mail, postpaid. 
Central AY. 

E. Duncan Sniffen, Advertising Agent, 
dover oe. 3 Park Row, New York, inserts advertise 
ted in goo ments in all first-class Newspapers and 

Magazines with more promptness and at 
ower prices than can be obtained elsewhere. 
am Street. He gives special attention to writing and 
<= etting up advertisements in the most uat- 

Tactive manner, and guarantees entire 
cond page lisfaction. In all bis dealings, he is honor- 
t the ble and prompt. Send for his Catalogue 
k of every of first-class advertising mediums. Mailed 
1 orders 02 ee. 52A40t 








Fire.—We are all “ burned out.” On last 
Saturday, at 2:30 a.m., fire was discovered 
in our shop and store. The alarm was 
given, and all was done that could be done, 
but it could not be saved ; $3,000 worth of 
goods was burned up, representing years of 
toil to us. 

I want to say through the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, that we will be unable to fill any 
more orders this season for any goods 


should be thankful to recive orders. 
J. B. Mason, 
Mechanic Fal!s, Maine, Aug. 1, 1887. 





t@” The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their annual basket picnic at Blod- 
gett’s trout-pond in Cortland, N. Y., on August 23, 
1887. All interested in bee-culture, with their 
families, are cordially invited to attend. 

D. F. SHATTUCK, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 





= Sample Copies of the Ber JouRNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 


We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should alwaye 
be on each package. 











Advertisements. 


lg te HONEY -CAN DIES gel! we!] at 
Fairs—average wholesale price l6c ® |b.; 
retail. 30 cts. Mail samples, 25 cts. HonEY and 
BEESWAX wanted on Commission, by—ARTHUB 
= = North Front St,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

% 


‘BY RETURN MAIL! 


SIX Warranted Italian Qeews pestdsovecoscces 
Fourteen Warranted Italian 

@@” Safe arrival guaran . 

26Atf H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


SELF-INKING RUBBER-STAMP, 
2,000 


Impressions for 10 cts. 
Wilt last a life-time. 
Every body needs one. 
It prmeee indelibly En- 
velopes, letter heads, 
Postal Cards, Wrap- 
ping-paper, Bags, Sec- 
tions, Crates, (‘artons, 
Bedding, Rubes,Cloth- 
~ yw. 4 Your 
name, occupation and 
address, with the ma- 




















P. O. Money Order, 
Extra \-oz. bottles of 
ay 3 > A 2c. in stamps. 


GEO, T. HAMMOND, 


Brock port, 
Monroe Co., New York 
26Etf 





THE “ MIDGET.” 








WANTED, 


LL the Bee-Men who see this advertise- 
ment to send us bundred pounds of 1-1b. 
and 2-ib. sections of White Comb Honey, as 
sample, by Express, stating quantity and 
rice for same. Cash, delivered in Kansas 
Bity. CLEMONS, 4 LOON & CO. 





all gone in September. Say so at once, if 
you want them. 


Cor. 4th & Walnut, Ste., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
30A4t 
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BEES and HONEY, ,0UG/o 270 |¥.,2 ZUnemmNeoy, 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


It contains 220 profusely illustrated 
is “fully up with the times ” in all the im- 

rovements and inventions in this rapidly 

eveloping pursuit, and presents the apiar- 
ist with everything that can aid in the 
successful management of the honey- 
and at. the same time produce the m 
honey in its best and most attractive con- 
dition. Bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 


2A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE; 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,000 SOLD SINCE (876. 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the 8th edition. The whole 
ror latest in respect ¥ beo-keeptng Tes coreint 
very la’ n res ee; 4 certainly 
the fullest and most scientific work treating o 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Libera! 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 


A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 





1lAly 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 





4 to 14 square 
ed . Wholesale and 
4 Retail. Circulars and Samples free 
J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 
NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 
Te new size of our Tapering 
Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
edge turned over, and has a bail or 
handle,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is well-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal 
sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers will! buy it in order to give the children 


a handsome toy pail. PRICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5. per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
023 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


5 cents. You need this pamphlet, and 





1Atf 

























MARK 


Gone where the Woodbine Twineth. 

Rats are smart, but ‘““Rovan on Rats” beats 
them. Clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, Water 
Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, Ants. Mosquitoes, 
Bed-bugs, Insects, Potato Bugs, Sparrows, 
Skunks. Weasel, Gophers, Chipmunks, Moles, 
Musk Rais, Jack Rabbits. Squirrels. 15c. & 25c. 


HEN LICE. 


“*RoveH on Rats” is a complete preventive 
and destroyer of Hen Lice, Mix a 25c. box of 
**Rovues on Rats” to a ay of whitewash, 
moon # well stirred up while applying. White- 
wash the whole interior of the Hennery; inside 
and outside of the nests. The cure is radical 


sion POTATO ESUGS 


For Potato Bu Insects on 
Vines, Shrubs, . 1 pound 
or half the contents of a $1.00 
box of **RoueH on Rats”’(Agri- 
cultural Size) to be thoroughly 
mixed with one to two barrels 
of plaster, or what is better air 
slacked lime. Much depencs 
upon thorough , 80 a8 
to completely distribute uhe ,cison. Sprinkle 
it on plarts, trees or shrubs when damp or 
wet, and is quite effective when mixed with 
lime, dusted on without moisture While in 
its concentrated state it is the most active 
and strongest of a)l Bug Poisons; when mixed 
as above is comparatively harmless to ani- 
mals or persons, in any quantity they would 
take. If preferred to use in liquid form,a table- 
spoonful of the full strength ““RoveH on Rats’ 
Powder, well shaken, in a keg of water and 
applied with a sprinkling pot, spray syringe 
or whisk broom, will be found very effective. 
Keep it well stirred up while using. Sol ey 
all Druggists and eee yg ma 15e., 25c. & $1. 

E. 8. WELuts. Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 





AS received many kind letters in 
H to the excellency of his little beer 
“The Production of Comb Honey » 
and it is with pleasure that he publishes the 
following “ sample:” 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., Apri) 1 

FRIEND HUTCHINSON.—Your little book has 
been forwarded to me from home, with the state. 
ment that “It has been read by every member of 
the ——> 4s and, judging from the numerous yp. 
dersco ‘lines and bracketed passages, it was 
thoroughly appreciated. 
I have been experimenting somewhat in the 
same direction, and while my experiments were by 
no means so thorough and exhaustive as yours, 
they make me an earnest supporter of the 
beliefs and practices laid down in your book, which 
I value above price, and can endorse every word 
of it. Sincerely yours, DWIGHT FURNEss, 


Gt” Price of the Book, 25 ets, Stamps 
taken—either U. 8. or Canadian. 


FINE ITALIAN QUEENS, reared from 
the best, selected, tested imported mother, 
tk ve 2 each, by return mail. 

q t 


Extra Thin FOUNDATION 


In 25-Pound Boxes. 


E CAN now furnish VAN DEUSENS: 
Extra-Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
ut up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 16%x28 
nches, at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the |b. 
e@ The above is a special offer, and is a 
Bargain to all who can use that quantity. 
All orders for any other quantity than 
exactly 25 lbs. (or its multiple) will be filied 
at the regular price—60 cents per |b. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON.,, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 
Ts published every week, at 10s. 10d. per 

annum. It contains the best practical 
information for the apiarist. It is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., 
and published by John Huckle, King’s Lang- 
1ey, Herts, England. 











GLASS PAILS 
FOR HONEY. 


MLESE Pails are made 
of the best quality of 
clear flint glass, with a bail 
and a metal top and cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be equal- 
ed by _ 4 other style of 
kage. They can be used 
‘or household purposes by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 
returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 
Prices are as follows: 


To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ..... $1.60 
~ Pounds * “ 2 





Rsat a ened 2.50 


THOMAS G.NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








RIC 
P my free Bee and 8u oa, S31Atf 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Ep) | 


Patented June 28, 1881. 
ws will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap as 


the cheapest, rite for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887. 








(2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another column. 





QUEENS FOR BUSINESS 


NTIL further notice,I will send by return 
mail, safe arrival guaranteed, Good QUEENS 

| from my best strains noted for gentleness and 
Ss qualities, viz: 
ueen 





A 


ddress, W. 
29Atf Coleen Wr SARS 'co., Mass. 





[ZAStan Queens by return mail, Tested 
90c.; Untested. 50c., or $5.50 per dozen, 
26Atf GEO. STUCKMAN, Nappanee, Ind. 


HURRAH for the Fair !—Exhibit and extend 








your reputation and develop the home market 
by using our brilliant Chromo Card; 8 colors, full 
, of instruction and amusement. I have a valuable 
strain Italian Queens.—J.K.Martin,Hartford,N.Y. 





“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis 











Pavented June 24, Lssl. 


Wwe will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap a 
the cheapest. Write gg omy 
Watertown, Wis., May Ist, 1887. 


Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap. 


had 











Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the fiat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in 
flat, $12.00. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL 

f New Book—“4 
Send 75 Cents Yearamons the Bees: 
114 pages, -- bound. Address, 


mR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILLS. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES, 


E Essays by eleven prominent bee 
eepers, sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address, 











6W(3tm)40t 


HENRY ALLEY, 
11Atf Wenham, Mass. 








